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I. INTRODUCTION 

♦ 

In exploring possible negotiating routes to .end the Vietnam war we 
are talking about establishing a framework for continued struggle, not ’ 
constructing a permanent political settlement. Any arrangements that 
are truly negotiated --as opposed to a face-saving solution that one 
side imposes on the other through military pressure -- must leave both 
the communists and the GVN the potential for eventual national control 
and leave the U.S. with a reasonable period after its extrication during 
which the final outcome is in doubt. 

Thus, the following discussion centers on what the two sides might 
negotiate concerning an initial allocation of political power in South 
Vietnam or, alternatively, the removal of foreign forces. It does not 
attempt to sketch a final resolution which is impossible to negotiate 
because of the incompatibility of the two sides' ultimate objectives. In 
short, this paper concentrates on genuine compromise arrangements, 
involving give and risks for both sides, that would serve as a means to 
stop the fighting and set the ground rules for future competition. 

i 

Such a temporary bridge of the two sides' positions may not prove feasible. 
There is a wide gulf of distrust -- with good reason, there being little 
precedent for the non-violent transfer of power in South Vietnam. Even 
if a compromise were possible, we might not choose to negotiate towards 
it because of the risks involved. This Administration might calculate that 
the situation in both Vietnam and in the U. S*< has so improved that We can 
and should hold out for a decidedly favorable settlement in which the^o the r 
side makes all the fundamental concessions, while we give some cosmetic 
ground to allow them to settle. If this turns out to be the case, if we 
decide that the prospects for success justify continued conflict until the 
enemy buckles, then we would presumably stick to elections proposals 

that would not be stretched very far and a carefully phased Vietnamization 
process. 

J 

This paper, however, assumes not only that the other side will show a 
willingness to negotiate seriously, but also that when they do, we will not 
construe this as weakness and sit tight. r •* 
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II. SETTLEMENT MODELS AND U.S. WITHDRAWALS 


To date two basic models of a political settlement have been proposed 
while a third one has been considered: 

(1) A competitive allocation of power, proposed by our side, in 
the form of elections ; 

(2) A negotiated allocation of power, proposed by the other side, 
in the form of a coalition government; 

(3) A de facto allocation of power, proposed by neither side to 

date, in the form of territorial accommodation. 

' 1 

These three routes of course overlap and catt be combined. For example? 
elections could lead to a coalition government -- but such a government 
would be the result of competitive allocation of power. A . coalition govern- 
ment could hold elections -- but such elections would ratify the previously 
negotiated allocation of power. And territorial accommodation could lead 
to a coalition government and/or elections -- but these would flow from 
the dynamics of the initial territorial settlement. 

i ' » 

In any event, the other side has explicitly rejected the competitive elections 
route, our side has explicitly rejected the negotiated coalition solution, 
and both sides have implicitly refused de facto territorial accommodation. 

In order to give ourselves an option in case of continued stalemate in Paris, 
we have instituted the Vietnamization program which progressively turns 
over the combat role to the South Vietnamese and reduces our presence. 
This process is our. alternative to a negotiated settlement, although we 
hope that the prospect of an increasingly strengthened RVNAF through 
carefully phased U.S. withdrawals will induce the other side to negotiate 
seriously. If genuine negotiations never begin, we do not know now where 
the Vietnamization road will take us. Specifically, we do not know whether 
we will have to leave a residual force, how big this force will be, and how 
long it will have to stay. We do know that we may reach a crunch point 
where we are caught between an ally that cannot withstand any further 
American withdrawals and a public that will not stand for any further 
American involvement. 
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The other side does not know either where the Vietnamization process 
is leading, It hopes that the GVN and RVNAF can never be sufficiently 

wea'rsout H “ ^ ° Wn ' ° r at least not before American patience 
wears out. However, their verbal attacks on Vietnamization as being 

a device to prolong the war indicate that this program may be worrying 

^ ? n r 6Vent ’ W6 haVe refused to ^ a public timetable for the 
wi drawal of our forces or to be explicit about the possibility, nature 

and size of any residual American force because of our desire for 

flexibility, the other side's intransigence in Paris, and our hope that 

the ambiguities of our Vietnamization plan serve to exert pressure on 
the enemy. 

Against this back drop, what are the feasible models that w* m yht 
e nvisage for negotiat ions in Paris-? There.yould seem to~bTthr^~main : 

^cl^ eS ' We could attempt to shape the initial allocation of power 
m South Vietnam by (1) marrying the two sides' proposals, or (2) 

exploring the route that neither side has proposed. Or (3) we could try 
o return to the two track approach of separating military and political 
questions. Put another way, we could considers 

(1) Modified Election Process 

I 

wou ld attempt to bridge the gap between elections 
and coalition government, between the competitive and negotiated 
allocations of power. . 

(2) De Facto Territorial Accommodation 

1 ’ • ^ 

j , w® would tr y to arrange a territorial accommodatlln, 

or de facto allocation of power, in a way that both sides could accept. 

I 

(3) Fixed U. S. Withdrawal j 

T- ■ . 

. . . - XT ~~ W * would seek throu e h a fixed timetable for our withdrawals 

to induce North Vietnamese withdrawals and bring about a direct GVN- 
NL.F political resolution. 

III. MODIFIED ELECTION PROCESS 

Our side's position is that the South Vietnamese people should determine ** 
eir political future through free and fair elections which should truly 
reflect their wishes. We have not specified details such as the timing or 
ype o elections. We have suggested two elements to insure the fairness 


: .. ■ 
* ■ . x' . ■- r * . 
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of this type of political settlement --a mixed electoral commission 
to run the elections and international supervision to oversee them* 

A. Present Impasse 

The essential problem is that Western- style free elections 
are impossible in South Vietnam* The Vietnamese view elections as a 
means of ratifying the allocation of power rather than determining it; 
whoever organizes the elections will win them. Whatever the official 
rules , the election process would be vulnerable to coercion, with 

control in an area more relevant to the outcome than the will of the 
populace. 

The other side opposes a political settlement based on j 
elections. They fear this route because fiirst, they do not believe that , 
the elections could really be "fair", and second, if they were, the NLF 
would lose, at least on the national level. Thus they have proposed the 
establishment of a provisional coalition government to run the elections* 
Real allocation of power would be negotiated in advance of the elections 
which would merely serve to sanction the division already achieved in 
the coalition and position the communists advantageously for complete 
takeover of the government. 

! 

In this context the NLF cannot imagine that it would get a 
fair shake through a mixed electoral comimission which leaves the 
present GVN intact. They probably consider international supervision 
as mere window dressing and legitimization of real GVN control. And 
they distrust elections taking place amidst the presence of U. S. troops 
-- they have been ambiguous about whether there might still be some 
U. S. forces in the country during the voting, but they would certainly 
expect the bulk of our troops to be withdrawn and/or strictly regrouped. 

The GVN, on the other hand, naturally refuses to step down 

for a coalition government before elections. Thieu has bought the 

concept of a mixed electoral commission so long as his regime stays 

in power and can dominate it. The GVN probably envisages the' 

commission as essentially a monitoring mechanism composed of several 

parties, including a minority NLF. However, we have not discussed 

this issue with the GVN in any detail and there may be some give in its 
position. ... 
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possible Negotiating Route 


co alition P™'*’- 1 ^ * Provi.ional 

— ,•■■ . & — ent to run the elections. One would try to devise a 

L atancn^ S 5 S oma‘a WOUld * Mend ° f sti ““ to 8 Hornes 

advance and some genuine expression by the voters a m u * 

Of negotiator and competitive allocations o^p^ T^^^ents: 


\ 


Early emphasis would be on local elprtinno -Lt.-nj* , < 

national competition. elections, building toward ^ 


i 


from the rvN electoral commissions *would have real autonomy 

The Ti? ^ u g ° V ^ Iriinent and authority to organize and run the elecHons 
Iml - Cn 7 b t 6n £i ° ating tWs a PP r ° ach - although for a single 

side whose ~ ^ -— a c 

nominal swa'/ove^ «”» 

i 

^,"° nalities acceptable to the NLF Md'ce^i^nftWUstemb^seats 

Lcha 

and world opinion that some power sharing waT-in the cards.^ ^ 

side mieht promisin §' Allowing are positions our 

woidd^ft b! ^ ne S oti ating issues. In most instances these 

— — : * opening prpposals for tactical reasons. These nmtions 

S® a C t eaSa " ly are somew hat theoretical, designed to indicate .fertile concepts 
that might stimulate the Vietnamese to bargain and flesh them out. ? 

comment to Action, at aU levels by a specific dale. The Ls^nes 

there w B M°b ’ “ P , t ° tte district or Pf°vlnce level. At the national level 
tttere »ould be early races for both houses ol the legislature. A 

Presidential election would come last. , 



. i 
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-- Type and Composition of Commissions. There would 
be an overall national commission and a variety of local commissions. 

The national body would include GVN and NLF representatives and 
third force members agreed to by both sides. This would be the pattern 
for those local commissions dealing in areas where there were substantial 
uncommitted populaces, while local areas controlled by one side would 
have commissions weighted in their favor. 

* 

-- Commission Powers. The national commission would 
essentially monitor and coordinate the activities of the local commissions 
which would have the real power. The latter would have their own 
logistic and policing capabilities. They would establish local election 
rules and procedures, enforce them, verify election results 'and arrahge 
for transfer or confirmation of power. They would report to the national* 
commission but would retain essential authority both for local races and 
for local voting in subsequent national races. 

Relation to GVN Authority. The basic GVN governmental 
structure would remain intact but the electoral commissions would fye 
detached and autonomous. The Constitution would be bent and amended 
as necessary. The problems are manageable -- election dates (which 
can be changed) and no communist participation (the NLF will prefer to 
avoid this label). 1 ■ 

% 

-- Broadening in Saigon. A few "third force 1 * people, 
acceptable both to the GVN and the NLF, would be taken into a cabinet 
that would still be controlled by Thieu. Certain unfilled seats in the 
Assembly (the Constitution permits a greater number than those currently 
occupied) would be granted to the NLF or its sympathizers. 


V, 


4 ► 

-- Relation to Troop Withdrawals. The bulk of North 
Vietnamese and allied troops would be out, with the remainder regrouped, 
before elections are held. 

-- Ceasefire. This would come into effect after basic 

agreement on the above issues and before elections are organized and 
run. 

i 

This approach would seek to maintain the principle of elections 
as a means for determining South Vietnam's future while getting at the ’ v 
problem of who controls them in a more equitable fashion than their being 
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\mder the thumb of the Saigon government. Elections would first be 
held in the smaller political units where both sides would be willing to 
see some setbacks rather than launching right into a winner -take -all 
Presidential race. It would leave, the Thieu regime with overall national 
power (pending the dynamics of local arrangements and elections), albeit 
with a somewhat ’’broadened” cabinet and assembly and some political 
and psychological inroads on its authority. It could claim that it had 
widened its base, that it continued to exercise overall authority, and 

that the commissions were running the elections within its constitutional 
framework. 

The other side would obtain mixed electoral commission 
arrangements that would assure them election victories in the areas 
they controlled and offered prospects for so.me successes or n third 
force lf winners in contested areas. Furthermore the principle (though 
not the substance) of sharing power in Saigon would be established. They 
could maintain to their followers that the process of coalition had begun 

locally and nationally and would lead soon tp the complete cleansing of 
the Thieu regime. 

C. Problems 


Such a 


•* 

hybrid solution may prove infeasible. 


-- It will be very difficult to devise commission powers that 
somehow give them enough independence and muscle to insure reasonably 
"fair" elections and still be acceptable to the GVN. 

-- Deciding the composition of commissions will be a 

formidable task. In areas clearly controlled by one side or the other, 
weighting of the commissions might emerge naturally. But for actual 
or claimed contested areas, it will be impossible to split the differences 
between the two with a strictly joint commission. At the same time 
agreement on third force members will be difficult, and the struggle 
would center on winning them over to tip the balance. 

-- The role the VC and ARVN forces would play in policing 
J the elections would be hard to work out. 

““ The NLF might not settle for local elections first with a v 
i) shot at national control delayed and the Thieu regime essentially intact. 
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““ The GVN might balk at the balkinization of the 
countryside, sanctified by elections to boot.. 

-- Broadening the cabinet and assembly will be especially 
sensitive for the Thieu regime; the mere introduction of this principle 
could embolden the other side to hold out for a real coalition government. 


-- Once Presidential elections were actually carried out, 
the losing side would question the fairness of the outcome and might 

challenge the results, with the prospects of a breakdown of the whole 
political settlement. . 

IV. PE FACTO TERRITORIAL ACCOMMO PATIO N 

■» : . 

♦ft 

A territorial accommodation settlement would attempt to reflect : 

territorial realities in South Vietnam and award political power to each 
side where it has exercised effective control.' This approach would seek 
to freeze the current situation as an interim step towards a more definitive 
political determination for the country. 

A. Present Impasse 





The major problem is the . geo -political map itself. There 
is no clear front but rather a leopard- spot pattern of non- contiguous 
areas of control for both sides. Much of the population of South Vietnam 
is located in a small area and much of the territory is no man’s land. 
Both sides have concentrated their struggle for the control of people 
rather than territory, and while there are some clear demarcations, 
many villages remain subject to influence by both sides, sometimes on 

a> day-night shift. Thus, it would seem impossible to negotiate cc^tiipre- 
hensively just who controls what. 

Neither side has favored territorial.accommodation to date 
both because of the inherent georpolitical difficulties and because of the 
impact on their overall position. The GVN opposes the certification that 
large areas are not under its control and the resulting partition of the 
country. If fears the solidification and extension of enemy authority, 

and the opportunity afforded the PRG to establish permanent seats of 
government. 
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of reason! T ri , PU C ° nCept either for a variet y 

of the great bulk of T acco ^° ^tion would leave the GVN in command 

»!•« f l b lk f he P ° pulatlon ' a11 the major urban centers, large 

fication ga^T^ 78 ^ 6 have been “creased through recent paci- 

an th^l /, maj ° r ec ° nomic and military resources. Depending 
could^ hi f terri ^ r ^ al aocommodation agreement, the communists 
- , ? U 6 back into faarly limited and remote areas. They would 

to fiehto e f 1 ° rakzatlonof their forces who have been constantly urged 

side^n terrif -T V1Ct ° ry * < The clos est thing to interest by the other 
ide in territorial accommodation was Madame Binh's lack of response 

to such a suggestion in a July 1969 interview with the New York Times. ) 

forces Thf™ 8 ^ ^ continuin g Presence of foreign 

forces The GVN, which might otherwise acquiesce in a limited degree - 

lease's””” ene $ny control, in some areas, isiconcerned that this be at 
forcL Th TT • re f ° upnient and withdrawal of North Vietnamese 

subs tantial ^ a 7 “ ^ d0e3 a0t relish prospect of a continued 

substantial American troop presence in South Vietnam distorting the 
political calculus. 6 





B. Possible Negotiating Route 

_ , ** [f a ^ nost im P os sible to conceive of the two sides sitting down 

negotiating agreed areas of territorial control. Yielding areas 

^. o e u r ®, the r .° fch ®! side ha s been clearly in command would be difficult 
impossible! 0 g t0 d ° ab ° Ut contested areas would appear almost 

T hus, the only means of reaching territorial accommodatio n 

~JanT m ! 9 be ° Ugh ~ faCt ° arra n ^ e ments, such as a nationwide 
ga ndstill ceasefire acc ompani ed by local deals in contested area ^T ^w 

g gn a comprehensive formal territorial a ccommodation hammered 
mg^the mam conference ta ble. Both sides would have to consider that 
the Je facto arrangements consolidated a sufficient degree of control and 
legitimacy to further their objectives. 

, -n Under , 1 ? is a PP roach much of the bargaining would take place in 
,. ages and hamlets of South Vietnam after the institution of a 
national ceasefire in place. The Paris negotiations would focus on the 

fo e Uowiig nderStandlngS needed t0 effect the ceasefire, including the 
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Military Activities. Both sides 1 forces would cease all 
offensive operations and fight only if attacked. 

Regroupment /Withdrawals . Main force units would be re- 
grouped and remain within agreed areas. We would maintain that all 
NVN regular forces and fillers must be withdrawn and offer to fix a 
timetable for mutual pullouts. If the North Vietnamese refused to respond, 

our withdrawals would proceed on the basis of our Vietnamization program 
keyed to RVNAF readiness. 

* * Subv ersion, Terror, Lower-Level Violence . These would be 
banned in principle. (Some inevitable breaches would have to be tolerated. ) 

" ” Military and Governmental Access. The G VN would have to " 

accept, at least implicitly, limitations on its official access to NLF-con- ■ 

trolled territories. (In many ai’eas this won't change the long-standing 

practical situation; in others this will call for restraint. ) The enemy in 

turn would be denied official access to GVN- controlled territory, including 

all the major urban centers. In twilight areas both sides 1 military units 
would be barred. 

Political A uthority in Local Areas . Each side would exercise 
self defense, police, administrative, taxation, etc. authority in areas it 
clearly controlled. There would be a variety of ad hoc accommodations 
struck in contested villages, 

“ “ Move ment of Civilians and Goods, People would be allowed to 

move freely to more "friendly" areas and basic commerce would be 
unhampered. 

The rationale for territorial accommodation through a ceasefire 
has been rehearsed many times in other papers. It would be consistent 
with the President's announced policy and our goal of self-determination 
for the South Vietnamese. It would greatly reduce military and civilian 
casualties. This in turn would lessen American domestic pressure for 
accelerated troop withdrawals, making our presence a more effective 
bargaining counter in any continued negotiations. Photographing of 
political realities would represent a relatively equitable allocation of 
political power. It would be particularly advantageous for the GVN at 
this time because of its recent substantial gains in extending its security v - 
and control over territory and population. Thieu, while still cautious, 

• \ * 
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has softened his views on ceasefire somewhat. In particular, he has 

moved recently from linking it to North Vietnamese withdrawals to 

insistence only that their troops be regrouped, albeit as a prelude“to 

leaving the country. The fact that ceasefire discussions would have to 

include the GVN could get us around the other side's refusal to talk to 

them. Once a GVN-PRG dialogue was launched on the military and 

logistic aspects of a ceasefire, discussions, both in Paris and in the 

South Vietnamese countryside, could branch out into clearly related 
political matters. 

For the other side a ceasefire would relieve the military 

pressure, consolidate its territorial control and afford sanctuaries 
to run up their flag. 

* . i 

This approach is particularly appealing if we conclude that it 
is impossible through the previous option or any other means to bridge 
the other side's demands for a negotiated allocation of power and our 
side's insistence on a competitive allocation. Territorial accommodation, 
no matter how messy, might be the only route that objectively gives each 
side the power it has earned. 

C. Problems 

* ' i ■* 

There are many problems flowing from the geographic and 
political stumbling blocks. > 

Implementation of general groundrules will be subject to 
much local sabotage and misunderstandings; these will threaten the 

breakdown of the ceasefire unless there is a strong will on both sides 
to maintain it. 


In many contested areas, non-violent accommodations might 
prove impossible; both sides would be tempted to send in reinforcements 
and the fighting could spread. 

-- Reaching understandings on troop regroupments, let alone 
their eventual withdrawal, would be very difficult; a prime GVN fear is 

the prospect of regrouped North Vietnamese troops remaining in the 
countryside while we withdraw. 
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- Whxle movement restrictions can probably be worked out 

other 68 ^ ^ f0rCe8 ’ 1 U WiU be ve *y h ard to reach understandings on the 
teams anllZ'-fr ^nd political cadre and GVN militia, pacification 
dual influence Personnel, especially in the twilight zones of 


and lah^ll ” lltat - ons q VN access even though carried out de facto 
and labelled interim, still spells partition of the ountry, with rn^^Te- 
able impact on the overall GVN position. umoresee- 

V - FIXED U.S, WITHDRAWAL 

The above discussion underlines the difficulties of negotiating even an 

wewould C n? P f r vT Se S6ttlement f0r South Vietnam. It is no wonder that , 
we would prefer to engineer a simple mutual withdrawal of all foreign 

orces an disentangle ourselves from political bargaining. Thus, we 

have consistently sought a dual track approach, with our sticking to 

nolS S a T n . ary iSSU6S with Hanoi an <* the Vietnamese treating 

NoJ^v- T 6 S * 1 T 6 haVe tri6d t6 bar S ain our troop withdrawals for 
North Vietnamese pullouts and to get the NLF to talk directly to the GVN 
on political matters. 

A. Present Impasse * 

S’ • 

The principal obstacle to our preferred two track approach is of 
course e refusal of the other side to undertake mutual withdrawals or to 

lit sen ^ th thC GVN * H ^oi has ihched toward admitting its 

some lts ^er. infiltration rates have resulted fn 

that thP^ 2 - Wlthdrawals trough attrition, but we have no assurances 

thf™™ 4 r?° nSe t0 ° Ur actions * As fot. negotiations with the^GVN, 
the comnumists. have only agreed to the our side - your side approach 

after the bombing halt and the meaningless public sessions in Paris. 

. -Jfj® 0t ^ er 8ide insist6 that we make total and unconditional 

coalftil and that the Thieu regime be replaced with a provisional 

of nrotrn Th ^ attack our Vietnamization process as a mean 

of protracting the war and have no assurance that we will ever completed 

withdraw our troops They have been seeking our commitment to pull ou^ 

PRG's n Un l r y a SpeGific time ' the latest example being the 

PRG's December 7 proposal of six months. 8 
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We have declared our willingness to talk about a timetable 
but only in the context of mutual withdrawals -- whether their actions 
are acknowledged or de facto is immaterial to us. We have insisted 
on discussing only military issues with the DRV-in private talks and 
have stipulated that the GVN should participate in all political discussions 
The most we have contemplated -- but have not done -- is to serve as an 
intermediary, by relaying the other side's political views to the GVN 
without expressing our own positions. ’ 

B. Possible Negotiating Route 

We Would seek to bridge the gap on the withdrawal question 
through a "not take advantage" formula in exchange for getting the 
other side to talk directly to the GVN on political issues. In this route 
we would not attempt to put together an interim political settlement. 

We would concentrate instead on trying to get all foreign forces out and 
let the resulting pressures move all the South Vietnamese toward 

accommodatibiI7 ' — — 

Against this background, we could offer to fix a public and 
accelerated timetable for the withdrawal of all of our troops. We would 
do this on the assumption that the other side "does not take advantage" 
action, and we would explain our understandings in a manner 
similar to what we did for the bombing halt. And we would fix our 

timetable only if the other side first agreed *;o talk to the GVN about 

political issues. 

• * 

Following are the main elements we might propose. 

-- Timing of Withdrawals . We would pull out all U. S. , and 
third country, troops except for a small residual force within one year 
after the NLF and GVN opened political discussions. 

-- Residual Force. This would consist of some 50, 000 admin- 
istrative, logistic, and training forces. We would be prepared to remove 
these as- well within an additional six months assuming the enemy's 
performance matched our understandings during the intervening year. 

fn^r^ta^iaffg* on the Enemy's Military Actions . The enemy 
would refra'fnrfroriTattacks on U. S. /third country forces and facilities *- 
or on major urban areas. The North Vietnamese troop level in South 
Vietnam, Laos Panhandle, and Cambodia would be reduced simultaneously 
with ours, through attrition or otherwise. 
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-- Understanding on the Opening of Talks with the GVN. ; The 
other side would open talks with the GVN on political issues before our 
withdrawal timetable became operative. We would be prepared to sit 
in if both sides wished, but the Vietnamese would do the negotiating,. 

This approach may be the one way to get us back on dual military 
and political tracks by inducing the other side to talk to the GVN in 
exchange for what they most want from us, assurance that all (or almost 
all) of our troops will be out of South Vietnam by a specific time. For 
the PRG to talk to the GVN on political questions would be an admission 
by the other side that they were dealing with representatives of a legit- 
imate power in South Vietnam. The dual track would free us somewhat 
from pressuring the Thieu government on political concessions and 
from close identification with and responsibility for any political settle- 
ment that emerged. By making clear our understandings concerning the 
other side's actions, we would hope to achieve de facto reduction of North 
Vietnamese presence and low levels aLfighting and casualties while we 
withdrew. We would have the option of halting our pullouts if the other 
side "violated" these understandings. 

There is some evidence that the other side might be interested in 
this approach. Hanoi called for a "total" and "unconcftional" bombing halt 
before Paris discussions could begin. Now it is calling for "total" and 
"unconditional" American withdrawals before negotiating progress can be 
made. In the public sessions in Paris, through intermediaries such as 
the Soviets, the French and the Canadians, and in commentary found in 
FBIS publications, they have repeatedly stressed the importance of our 
total, unilateral withdrawal. V,. 


9 


Some examples of their recent emphasis on fixed withdrawals 
include the following. During the summer, through public statements 
and through the French and Soviets, they said that if the withdrawal of 
our forces reached an important magnitude, they would seriously examine 
the situation then prevailing. Pompidou recently stated to Rogers that the 
North Vietnamese are not convinced that we are willing to withdraw 
cbmpletely. Kosygin's December 3 message to Wilson stressed as "the 
one necessary element" the fact that the U.S. must completely and un- 
conditionally withdraw forces from South Vietnam and stop armed interference 
. in its domestic affairs to let the Vietnamese people solve internal matters *■ 
by themselves. On December 7 the PRG proposed U. S. withdrawals within 
6 months. Throughout this recent period the other side has constantly 
attacked Vietnamization as not leading to total U.S. withdrawals but rather 
as a means to prolong the war. / 
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Such straws are not definitive evidence by any means, but 
they could, suggest that the enemy’s prime concern is the assurance 
that we really mean to get out. The other side continues to demand 
the removal of the Thieu regime, but they may well calculate that 
the dynamics of the situation in South Vietnam will bring about this 
objective, once they secure our commitment to fixed withdrawals. 

This option suggests itself if we conclude that a political 
settlement — whether through a modified election process or territorial 
accommodation or any other means is not in the cards until the 
pressures of accelerated troop withdrawals are brought to bear. Once 
underway, this process could at last trigger serious negotiations, 
formal or otherwise. 

,< 

> 

C. Problems ? 

Difficulties with this approach toward a settlement are obvious. 

• « 

--.The other side’s performance on’ , understandings” has been 

uneven; their refusal to talk seriously with the GVN could be considered 
a reneging of a commitment. 

-- A fixed timetable for our withdrawals could have a serious 
psychological impact and unravel the military and political situation in 
South Vietnam. 


We would lose much of our flexibility, despite our option to 
halt withdrawals if the enemy ’’took advantage” of them. 

* 

--It would be difficult to decide when the other side was ’’violating 
our understandings and even more difficult to demonstrate this fact to the 
world and the American public; once the fixed withdrawals began, it vould 
be very hard to check their momentum. 

-- The GVN might well resist a fixed timetable in exchange only 
for unilateral understandings, even if this arrangement would bring 
about a direct dialogue with the PRG. 


-- The other side might agree to desultory talks with the GVN 
but completely stonewall progress while awaiting the fallout from our 
withdrawals. 


/ 
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Everything in negotiations turns on the allocation of political power 
and the related question of troop withdrawals. There are other important 
issues that will have to be negotiated, but they, should fall into place if 
the two, sides can reach agreement on one of the compromise models 
that have been discussed. These subsidiary issues include. 


Reunification of Vietnam. There is no basic incompatibility between 
the two sides 1 positions that reunification is a question to be settled among 
the Vietnamese themselves. This still remains the North Vietnamese 
ultimate objective, but they have made it clear privately and publicly 
that they are prepared to wait, even up to ten years if necessary; post- ? 
ponement is one thing they are prepared to '^give 11 in order to gain our 
concurrence on more immediate objectives. Thus an overall settlement 
would probably leave this question for resolution by the Vietnamese, 
with an understanding that the process would be slow and gradual, 
beginning with increased communication and trade between North and 
South. 

Reprisals. Both sides have an interest in seeing that a bloodbath does 
not follow a presumably ambiguous settlement, and both have already 
indicated their willingness to refrain from reprisals. We would need to 
secure firm agreement on this issue which would include pledges of 
amnesty, free paovement for South Vietnamese who wish to move into 
more friendly aones, and perhaps the marginal deterrence afforded by 
an international presence. 

■ • : ' V*. 

• *•« 

Prisoners of War. We of course must insist on the repatriation of 
all American prisoners. There would seem. to be no reason for the other 
side 1 s holding our men once they have drained all the bargaining leverage 
and a basic settlement is worked out. Our objective will be to push for the 
earliest possible release of prisoners while negotiations are going forward. 

International Supervision. Both sides have accepted the principle of 
some international presence as part of a political settlement, although its 
composition and purposes remain very vague. An international body might 
provide some deterrence against the breaking of agreements on various 
parts of a settlement, such as ceasefire, elections or verification of ' 
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withdrawals. However, past experience with the ICC suggests that 
we not lean very heavily on this reed. If both sides are willing to abide 
by a negotiated settlement, it will hold up. If either side decides that 
it is in their interest to undercut a settlement, an international presence 
might complicate this objective but would probably not thwart it. Never- 
theless, we will be on solid ground for pushing hard for international 
policing of various aspects of a settlement. 


Laos (Panhandle) and Cambodia . We should work toward removal 
of the North Vietnamese from these countries as part of any outcome. 
Levers for this difficult task include our bombing of the Ho Chi Minh 
Trail, Sihanouk's cooperation, and international verification. 

VII. CONCLUSION 


A national solution at the outset would require one side's working their 
will on the other, granting only some cosmetic concessions in a negotiating 
facade. GVN success would translate into Presidential elections organized, 
run and won by the Thieu regime, with perhaps some token cabinet changes^ 
NLF success would mean a new: national coalition government dominated 
by the NLF and its sympathizers, with perhaps a few salvageable leftovers 
from the Thieu cabinet. 

i 

A genuine compromise, therefore, would require the NLF'.s dropping, at 
least temporarily, their goal of national power while consolidating their 
efforts at the local level. The GVN in turn, in addition to some interim 
"broadening” of the cabinet and assembly, would have to grant the NLF 
substantial areas of local autonomy. 

Thus the options of modified elections and de facto territorial accommo- 
dation start out with local competition and arrangements, with both sides 
positioning themselves for further struggle for national power. If either 
or both Vietnamese parties refuse these routes, our alternatives would 
be: 

--To try the fixed withdrawal option as a means of extricating 
ourselves from both Vietnam and the political impasse. 

-r To stay on our present course in the hope that there will be 
' sufficient American stamina and GVN strength to make Vietnamization 
work. 
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